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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


By O. FrepertcK 


Dr. Nolde, dean of the Graduate School, Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia and director of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, returned recently from Paris where he attended the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 


For the first time in history, governments represent- 
ing the greater part of the world’s population have 
reached agreement on the broad definition of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The United Nations, 
in its Third Session at Paris, formally adopted on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948, a Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
by a vote of 48 in favor, none against, and 8 abstaining. 


The Preamble of the Declaration begins with an as- 
sertion that “recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world.” In its conclusion and operating act, 
it states, “Now, therefore, the General Assembly pro- 
claims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as 
a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping this declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their uni- 
versal and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of member states themselves and 
among the peoples of territories under their jurisdiction.” 


The body of the Declaration contains 30 Articles. These 
cover a wide range of human relationships. They in- 
clude the personal, political, and legal rights which have 
won progressive recognition over the last few centuries. 
The document takes on a contemporaneous color in its 
more ample provisions for social and economic freedom. 
While protection of personal liberty from inroads by 
state and society is specially stressed, man is not viewed 


as an isolated being, but rather in terms of his place in 
social experience. 


_ The churches of various countries were instrumental 
in securing strengthened provisions for human rights in 
the United Nations Charter. Thereafter, acting sepa- 
rately through their national commissions or coopera- 
tively through the Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs, they have steadily pressed for sound 
international action to define man’s rights and freedoms 
and to promote observance of them. 


Basis of Human Rights 


The Declaration reflects a Christian view of man in 
society but does not explicitly define that view. It recog- 
nizes, in the Preamble, that man has inalienable rights 
and therefore it implicitly rejects the view that the state 
has the power to grant or to deny man’s rights. Article 
1 claims that “all human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason 
and conscience .. .” 

At no point in the Declaration is direct reference made 
to God as Creator or as the Divine Origin of the rights 
which are defined. This omission may seem strange to 
some Christians and may even give rise to serious criti- 
cism. However, it should be noted that the United 
Nations represents the world of nations and, in face of 
widely differing beliefs and political principles, mention 
of the name of God might have been a hypocritical or 
meaningless formality. Even though the majority of 
delegates would probably have found such a reference 
personally acceptable, they were reluctant as a matter 
of fairness to impose their views on those who believed 
otherwise. Moreover, Christians should remember that 
it is the distinct task of the churches to bring men to 
faith and to a profession of that faith. They cannot 
expect the United Nations to accomplish by legal fiat 
that which must be the expression of a prevailing con- 
viction., 


The Declaration is intended to affirm that man has 
the right to believe as he sees fit, not to declare what 
man should believe. Recognition of God as the origin 
of man and of his rights can more honestly appear in 
world political documents only when the churches have 
more nearly fulfilled their mission of world evangeliza- 
tion. In interpreting the Declaration, the Christian has 
an obligation to contend that such rights as man claims 
in society derive from the Christian view of man’s nature 
and destiny, by virtue of his creation, redemption, and 


calling. 


Religious Freedom 


Freedom of religion is inseparably tied up with vir- 
tually all other human rights. Man is free to live by 
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conscience only when related rights and freedoms are 
respected. To understand the direct meaning which the 
Declaration has for religious liberty, one must take into 
account particularly the articles on non-discrimination, 
family, education, culture, opinion and expression, as- 
sembly and association, equality before the law, and free- 
dom from the retroactive operation of law. 

Article 18 which deals specifically with freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, can have far-reaching 
significance. It reads: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 

religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or 

belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others 

and in public or private, to manifest his religion or beliefs in 

teaching, practice, worship and observance. 
In general terms, this Article sets forth those provisions 
which, in the judgment of many Christian leaders 
throughout the world, are essential to the exercise of 
religious liberty. In that it includes reference to free- 
dom of thought and conscience and freedom to change 
one’s religion or belief, it recognizes a principle which 
will allow peaceful competition of differing convictions 
and ideologies. In an ever-shrinking world, the impact 
of one system of thought upon another makes the appli- 
cation of this principle an imperative requisite for world 
peace and order. A concept of freedom of thought and 
religion has thus been introduced for international ac- 
ceptance which goes far beyond the provisions hitherto 
made in national constitutions. 


Short as it is, the Article was a long time in the mak- 
ing. Preliminary study extended over a few years and 
involved consultation with church leaders in many parts 
of the world. The draft that had been prepared encoun- 
tered a severe test in the deliberations at Paris. In com- 
mittee debate, representatives of the Moslem world 
strenuously opposed inclusion of specific reference to 
freedom to change one’s religion or belief. The USSR, 
in contending that freedom of thought and freedom to 
perform religious services must be in accordance with 
the laws of the country concerned, would have subjected 
both the definition and the practice of religious freedom 
to rigid state control. Many Latin American countries 
initially favored a far more limited statement. 

Prospective support for these different points of 
view revealed potentially dangerous blocs which might 
operate separately or in various combinations. Since 
both the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council had recently taken formal action in 
adopting a Declaration on Religious Liberty, it was possi- 
ble for the CCIA to confront the United Nations dele- 
gates with the imperative need to resist these amend- 
ments and to sustain the text of Article 18 as it had been 
previously drafted. 

By approval of the Social and Humanitarian Commit- 
tee, the Declaration was submitted for final action to a 
Plenary Session of the General Assembly. Full signifi- 
cance of the debate at this point must await detailed 
study. However, even a preliminary appraisal brings to 
light two highly significant matters. The delegate of 
Pakistan, speaking from the standpoint of Islam and 
quoting from the Koran, “unhesitatingly and unequivo- 
cally” supported the full text of the Article on religious 
freedom, stressing the right to change one’s religion. 
This revolutionary statement, although not endorsed by 
the delegate of Egypt, can have vital bearing on the 
missionary movement. The comments of delegates from 
USSR and related countries, while stressing specific 


criticisms which prevented their governments from ac- 
cepting the Declaration, made it evident that the concept 
of human rights which is based upon a materialistic 
view is radically different from that which accepts a 
spiritual foundation of life and society. Such differences 


cannot be ignored in interpreting the contemporary world 
situation. 


Many other views expressed in the final debate have © 
bearing on the life and work of the churches. Considera- — 


tion of them is here impossible. Sufficient to state that, 
when the Declaration was finally adopted, it sustained 
the Article on religious freedom in the form which many 
church leaders have regarded as adequate. 


Significance of the Declaration 


Careful analysis will reveal that the Declaration, while 
including a few provisions which could better have been 
omitted, is predominantly satisfactory. When it is re- 
membered that fifty-eight governments participated in the 
final stages of drafting and that agreement had to be 
reached not only on substance, but on every phrase, word, 
and even punctuation mark—ultimately in five languages 
—such defects as will become apparent find ready explana- 
tion. 

The achievement of this wide agreement on human 
rights can offer mankind encouragement at a time when 
tensions still seriously divide the nations. It will not in 
itself solve problems but may have vital bearing on their 
interpretation and solution. 

While the Declaration has in itself no power to bind 
governments to compliance with its provisions, its adop- 
tion can have certain very practical consequences. 

(1) The Declaration has been recognized by the 
United Nations as a first step towards a legally binding 
Covenant for which many states have already pledged 
their support. Both the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council have, by formal 
resolution, declared that this next step is necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, the churches will continue their representa- 
tion when the Human Rights Commission proceeds with 
the drafting of the Covenant at its Fourth Session 
in the spring of 1949. 

(2) Meanwhile, the world has at hand a standard 
for the broad definition of those human rights on which 
a large majority of the nations have agreed. To be sure, 
this agreement will encounter differing national interpre- 
tations and its terms may be violated at many points. 
Nevertheless, it represents a statement of world opinion 
and carries a moral weight that cannot be ignored. The 
United Nations has called upon governments and non- 
governmental bodies to educate their people as to the 
meaning and use of the Declaration. The churches can 
play an important part in this process by introducing 
the Declaration for study, as may be appropriate, in their 
schools and organizations. 


(3) Nations which are disposed to improve their con- 
duct in the matter of basic human rights will be able 
to make use of this document both for legislation and 
for court interpretations. Christians should assume re- 
sponsibility to encourage such applications and, even 
more, make every effort to bring practice in their own 
communities into compliance with the provisions of the 
Declaration. 

(4) The Declaration will provide material argument 
on the side of freedom in the relations among nations 
generally and in their attempted solution of controversial 
situations. Political leaders increasingly recognize that 
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the issues of human rights underlie and penetrate vir- 
tually every political problem which the world today faces. 
The more precise definitions of human rights now ac- 
cepted will aid Christians in interpreting the situations 
on which decision is needed and will provide a standard 
or yardstick for measuring their individual conduct as 
well as that of governments. 


Text of the Universal Declaration 
Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 


Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the 
conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspiration of the common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled 
to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against 
tyranny and oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law. 


Whereas it is essential to promote the development 
of friendly relations between nations, 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in 
the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person 
and in the equal rights of men and women and have 
determined to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, 


Whereas member states have pledged themselves to 
achieve, in cooperation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms ; 


Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realiza- 
tion of this pledge, 


Now, therefore, 
The General Assembly, 


Proclaim this Universal Declarations of Human 
Rights as a common standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education 
to promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by 
progressive measures, national and international, to se- 
cure their universal and effective recognition and ob- 
servance, both among the peoples of member states 
themselves and among the peoples of territories under 
their jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE 1—All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason 
and conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 


ARTICLE 2—Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without dis- 
tinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social ori- 
gin, property, birth or other status. 

urthermore no distinction shall be made on the basis 
of political, jurisdictional or international status of the 
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country or the territory to which a person belongs whether 
it be an independent, trust or non-self-governing territory 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 


ARTICLE 3—Everyone has the right to life, liberty 


and the security of person. 


ARTICLE 4+—No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all 
their forms. 


ARTICLE 5—No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 


ARTICLE 6—Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 


ARTICLE 7—AIl are equal before the law and are en- 
titled without any discrimination to equal protection of 
the law. All are entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


ARTICLE 8—Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals for acts vio- 
lating the fundamental rights granted him by the constitu- 
tion or by law. 


ARTICLE 9—No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 

ARTICLE 10—Everyone is entitled to full equality to 
a fair and public hearing by an independent and impartial 
tribunal, in the determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him. 


ARTICLE 11—1. Everyone charged with a penal of- 
fence has the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law in a public trial at which he has 
had all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence on 
account of any act or omission which did not constitute 
a penal offence, under national or international law, at 
the time when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier pen- 
alty be imposed than the one that was applicable at the 
time the penal offence was committed. 


ARTICLE 12—No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home or corre- 
spondence, nor to attacks upon his honor and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks. 

ARTICLE 13.—1. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the borders of each 
state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own, and to return to his country. 

ARTICLE 14—1. Everyone has the right to seek and 
to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prose- 
cutions genuinely arising from non-political crimes or 
from acts contrary to the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE 15—1. Everyone has the right to a national- 


ity. 

%. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his national- 
ity nor denied the right to change his nationality. 
ARTICLE 16—1. Men and women of full age, without 
any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, have the 
right to marry and to found a family. They are entitled 
to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage and at its 
dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses. 
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3. The family is the natural and fundamental group 
unit of society and is entitled to protection by society and 
the state. 


ARTICLE 17—1. Everyone has the right to own prop- 
erty alone as well as in association with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 


ARTICLE 18—Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes free- 
dom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or pri- 
vate, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, prac- 
tice, worship and observance. 


ARTICLE 19—Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 


ARTICLE 20—1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 21—1. Everyone has the right to take part in 
the government of his country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right to equal access to public ser- 
vice in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the au- 
thority of government; this will be by universal and equal 
suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent 
free voting procedures. 


ARTICLE 22—Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is entitled to realization, 
through national effort and international cooperation and 
in accordance with the organization and resources of each 
state, of the economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free development of his 
personality. 

ARTICLE 23—1. Everyone has the right to work, to 
free choice of employment, to just and favorable condi- 
tions of work and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right 
to equal pay for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favor- 
able remuneration insuring for himself and his family an 
existence worthy of human dignity and supplemented, if 
necessary, by other means of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 

ARTICLE 24—Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 
including reasonable limitation of working hours and 
periodic holidays with pay. 

ARTICLE 25—1. Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of him- 
self and of his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, 
disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood 
in circumstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance. All children, whether born in or out 
of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 
ARTICLE 26—1. Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the elementary and 
fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be com- 


pulsory. Technical and professional education shall be 
generally available and higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening of re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and friendshi 
among all nations, racial or religious groups, and shal 
further activities of the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 
ARTICLE 27—1. Everyone has the right freely to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the community, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its 
benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral 
and material interests resulting from any scientific, liter- 
ary or artistic production of which he is the author. 
ARTICLE 28—Everyone is entitled to a social and inter- 
national order in which the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 29—1. Everyone has duties to the community 
in which alone the free and full development of his per- 
sonality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are determined 
by law solely for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and of 
meeting the just requirements of morality, public order 
and the general welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no case be exer- 

cised contrary to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 
ARTICLE 30—Nothing in this Declaration may be in- 
terpreted as implying for any state, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or to perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and freedoms 
set forth herein. 


Next Steps for the United Nations 


The U. N. General Assembly also adopted resolutions 
on publicity and the preparation of a draft covenant. It 
recommended that governments of member states use 
“every means within their power solemnly to publicize 
the text of the Declaration” and to have it “disseminated 
. .. and expounded principally in schools and other edu- 
cational institutions, without distinction based on the po- 
litical status of countries or territories.” Specialized agen- 
cies and non-governmental organizations were invited “to 
do their utmost” to call attention to the Declaration. 

The General Assembly also requested the Commission 
on Human Rights to give priority to drafting a Covenant 
on Human Rights and its implementation. 


A Church Statement on Human Rights 


A Statement on Human Rights was adopted by the 
Federal Council of Churches at its biennial meeting in 
Cincinnati, December 1-3, 1948. It is for the churches, 
the Statement declares, not only “to encourage the state 
fully to recognize these rights in law,” but also to “seek 
vigorously to realize these principles . . . within their own 
fellowship” ; to encourage their members to work for these 
ends in civic life; and to seek solutions in a Christian 
spirit. The Statement is available in printed form from 
the Federal Council. Price 5 cents. 
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